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PART 1: THE ANTI-TOBACCO AGITATION 

Summary: A wide variety of groups agitated against tobacco; the common 
assumption that only a small number of wowsers opposed smoking before 
the 1950s is untrue. Evangelical church groups and temperance reformers 
certainly figured in the agitation; but these groups were well-respected and 
quite influential. They were effective in aiding the passage of juvenile 
smoking legislation prior to World War One. Alongside these groups were 
people interested in health and physical culture, sport, eugenics, fringe 
medicine and women's issues. A good deal of the campaigning was done 
on an individual basis or through other reform organisations than 
specifically anti-tobacco societies. No strong single issue anti-smoking 
organisation emerged at this time. The anti-smoking groups and 
individuals however did constitute a loose social agitation that aimed at 
eliminating or limiting the use of tobacco products. It is in this sense that I 
shall use the term "agitation" in what follows, though perhaps a better 
term would be to talk of a "public discourse" over the effects of tobacco 
smoking. The messages of those anxious about tobacco's effects was 
conveyed primarily through print media, but in the 1920s onwards radio 
came into use by these groups as well. Little evidence survives of the 
extent to which these groups used film, but it is known that films before 
the 1930s quite frequently conveyed negative images of smoking. The 
combined effect was to keep the issue in the public arena even though a 
large majority of males smoked. 

i) THE ANTI-SMOKING PROFILE 

At the turn of the century approximately 70 percent of the adult male 
population smoked. Few women, probably not more than one in thirty 
ever smoked, and then not in public. This means that a majority of the 
Australian population were non-smokers. In fact, I estimate that in 1900 
no more than 38 percent of adults smoked, rising to about 49 percent in 
1945. 

This non-smoking majority however does not equate with anti-smoking 
opinions. Many people tolerated smoking while not actually smoking 
themselves. 

Opposition to smoking runs back to the beginning of the importation of 
tobacco from America to Europe in the early sixteenth century. The 
strictures of King James 1 against the habit of smoking in his Counterblaste 
(1603) are so well-known as to be an almost obligatory reference in any 
book or article on the subject. Throughout the nineteenth century, 
reformers campaigned episodically against the practice, but with little effect 
on its popularity which seemed to grow as the century wore on. This 
inability to stop the spread of the use of tobacco by warning of its dangers 
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was clearly illustrated at the beginning of the Australian debate in the 
1840s. 

The pros and cons of smoking were raised in a long and sometimes 
acrimonious debate in the School of Arts in Sydney in 1841 and 
subsequently carried on in the columns of the Sydney Morning Herald. 1 
One of the authors of the anti-tobacco arguments in the Herald, Francis 
Campbell, a medical practitioner, later produced a book entitled A 
Commentary on the Uses and Abuses of Tobacco, in its Effects on the 
Human Constitution . Campbell published the book on "this fascinating 
and dangerous narcotic" because he believed the earlier discussion had 
failed to achieve its object. "Notwithstanding all the research, eloquence, 
and acrimony displayed" in the discussions, "the main question remained 
nearly untouched, and the public mind as unenlightened on the 
properties of tobacco as before. Not a single well supported fact,. .. was 
brought to the contest, competent to elucidate its physiological or 
pathogenic effects on the human system." 2 

This statement could be taken almost as indicative of much of the 
nineteenth-century anti-tobacco movement in Australia. It was extensive 
but ineffective in turning consumers against the increasingly popular 
habit of smoking. 

The anti-tobacco movement from 1890 to 1950, the subject of this present 
investigation, was characterised by the activities of several strong-minded 
and quite prominent individuals who used their institutional connections 
and their flair for publicity to bring the anti-smoking message before the 
public. The four most important of these were Edward W. Cole, Francis FI. 
Molesworth, the Rev. Robert Hammond, and Dr. Andrew Ross. 

a. Cole's Crusade 

The most colourful and best known of the individual crusaders was Cole. 
An advocate of many causes, including universal peace, he was active as a 
publicist and publisher of anti-tobacco views from the 1890s to his death 
in 1918. He was the author of The Blessing and the Curse of Tobacco and 
the Substitution of a Healthy Apple-Eating Habit for an Unhealthy 
Tobacco-smoking Habit. Cole gave both the positive and negative cases in 
this book but was decidedly against the tobacco smoking phenomenon, 
and denounced it with arguments that included its role in the causation of 
cancer. 3 


1 Sydney Morning Herald, 20 December 1841, p. 8; 11 Jan. 184[2?]. 

2 A Commentary on the Uses and Abuses of Tobacco, in its Effects on the Human Constitution 
(Sydney: Privately Printed, 1850), p. viii. 

3 Edward W. Cole, The Blessing and the Curse of Tobacco and the Substitution of a Healthy 
Apple-Eating Habit for an Unhealthy Tobacco-smoking Habit (Melbourne, n.p., n.d., c. 
1904), p. 64. 
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Cole's views were potentially very influential through his business 
activities as a Melbourne-based bookseller who ran what was said to be the 
largest book arcade in the southern hemisphere, and possibly in the world. 
Cole's Book Arcade (which had branches in other colonies) featured "one 
million books, an orchestra playing daily, an aquarium, and his premises 
occupied half a Melbourne block." His Funny Picture Book first released in 
1879, was, according to author, the late Max Harris, "the greatest seller in 
the history of Australian juvenile literature and more a part of a child's 
heritage in pre-1939 Australia than ’Alice in Wonderland'." It featured 
twin brothers, with the "brother who smoked . . . destroying his Vital 
Organs, his Good Looks, and Stunting his Body.” 4 Samples of handwriting 
before and after smoking illustrated the deleterious effects on the human 
nervous system. Cole published the works of American anti-smoking 
activists and writers as well as his own views. He brought out in 1888 an 
Australian edition of the American James Parton's Smoking and 
Drinking. A business partner of Cole’s, William Thomas Pyke, wrote the 
introduction: "As an Australian bookseller, I am happy to say that I am in 
a position to influence the circulation of many thousand copies in our 
beautiful southern colonies" and "to induce a large number of my fellow 
Australians to abstain from two silly and useless habits." 5 After Cole's 
death his chain of book arcades continued in operation but less 
successfully; the Melbourne site was closed in 1929 and the Sydney one had 
already ceased to operate in 1924, but his books continued to be widely 
available throughout the period under discussion, with total sales for the 
Funny Picture Book reaching 885,000 by 1966. 6 

Cole may have undermined the seriousness of his message in some eyes 
by his reputation for stunts and his use of zany humour. Max Harris 
reminisced that: "The Boy who Smoked fascinated me. His chest was all 
sunk, his heart portrayed as deepest black, he was covered in acne down to 
his toes, and he seemed to be spitting some interesting blood." "The non¬ 
smoking boy, while no doubt a tribute to the American Health Studios in 
physical development, looked a complete moron. I therefore discovered 
the pleasures of Coo-ee brand cigarettes at an abnormally early age." 7 

The other key individuals, Ross, Hammond and Molesworth, had links 
with the evangelical churches. Ross will be discussed under the 
contribution of doctors. Hammond's links were to temperance and receive 
special attention below, but Francis Molesworth was most outstanding and 
perspicacious anti-smoking agitator of the early twentieth century in 
Australia. He was also the founder of the first anti-smoking organisation 
in this country. 

b. Molesworth and Beginnings of an Anti-Tobacco Organisation 


4 Cole's Funny Picture Book, no. 1, 70th ed. (n.p., n.d.), pp. 202-03. 

5 James Parton, Smoking and Drinking (London and Melbourne: Walter Scott and E..W. Cole, 
Book Arcade, n. d. [1888]), pp. 3,4. 

5 Australian Dictionary of Biography, vol. 3, p. 440. 

7 Bulletin, 14 April, 1962, pp. 60-61. 
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A chemist and public analyst, Molesworth was bom in England in 1854, 
and came to South Australia as a young man where he served as 
Government Chemist. He lived in North Sydney for thirty years prior to 
his death in 1934. He was first Organising Secretary of the Church of 
England Men's Society before 1914 and during the first world war took part 
in the temperance agitation and also became president of the Health 
Society of New South Wales in 1917. Here he began to push his firm 
conviction that smoking was both unhealthy and an evil social influence. 
Molesworth attempted to establish the first Anti-Tobacco Society on the 
model of the English organisation founded in 1926, but according to press 
reports had only limited success. The founding meeting of his Non- 
smokers League of Australia in Artarmon in 1933 was attended by just 
seven people. The organisation had the limited aim of stopping smoking 
in public places. Its charter committed the group "to seek the benefit of 
fresh air in preference to the stale fumes of cigarette and tobacco smoke, 
especially in tea-rooms and other places, and in non-smoking 
compartments, public buildings and private homes". The formation 
received national coverage despite the disappointing turnout. 8 The 
secretary of the organisation, Thomas H. Roach, wrote to the editor of the 
Sydney Morning Herald to demand implementation of the ordinances 
against smoking in areas of food preparation and sale. 9 

Molesworth published anti-smoking pamphlets, many letters to the local 
papers, and compiled his writings into a comprehensive indictment of 
tobacco entitled The Downfall of Demos in 1931. 10 He was among the first 
to take seriously the likely carcinogenic effects of cigarettes, and wrote 
extensively on this aspect of the tobacco problem in the Sydney Morning 
Herald in 1921 and 1923. Molesworth was also active in the promotion of 
smoking cures, claiming to have distributed 5000 of his Smokecure 
product by 1930. Press advertisements for this product included the 
statement that "it has been proved beyond doubt that smoking has caused 
cancer." 11 


Molesworth had important contacts with health professionals because he 
was a chemist, and his views were frequently given space in Australasian 
Pharmaceutical Notes and News which, until the mid 1920s, took a 
cautious anti-smoking line. That publication regarded Molesworth as the 
most convincing of the anti-smoking agitators because he took a moderate 
approach. "While Mr. Molesworth is emphatic in expressing his views he 
does so in a reasonable and courteous manner." 12 Despite these 
advantages, Molesworth was too old by the 1930s to provide the vigorous 
leadership an anti-smoking society would need. He was over sixty when 


8 Adelaide Advertiser, 3 March 1933. 

9 Sydney Morning Herald, 4 April 1934. 

1 ® I have not been able to locate his pamphletWfty Smoke? (1932) but this appears to have 
been a revised version of Downfall of Demos. Grit, 25 February 1932, p. 6. 

H Good Health, 20 July 1930, p. 10; Downfall of Demos, p. 41. 

12 Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 10 July 1926, p. 252. 
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he entered his first major controversy on the subject in 1916 and was 
mainly limited to publicising the anti-smoking case in the press. He was a 
highly principled man, however, and his principles sometimes gained 
him extra publicity for the anti-smoking cause, as, for example, when he 
declined election to the Millions Club, a prominent business and service 
organisation at the end of World War One because the organisation 
allowed smoking at its luncheon meetings. 13 

c. The Christian Anti-Smoking League, 1936-56. 

A more enduring organisation than Molesworth’s 1933 creation was the 
Christian Anti-Smoking League. The league was formed in 1936 but was 
limited to purely evangelical support. In 1937, its inaugural Vice- 
President, Dr. W.C. McClelland, gave an address to the society published as 
"Dare we Smoke?: Medical Aspects of Smoking" printed in both The 
Methodist and in Grit. The organisation also sponsored radio talks over 
station 2CH in Sydney. 14 McClelland, President of the Christian Anti- 
Smoking League in 1941, told listeners in 1941 that "the highest efficiency 
in every realm of life demands total abstinence from all habit-forming 
drugs". Health arguments formed a crucial part of his argument. 

"Nicotine inhaled in tobacco smoke affected the heart, throat, lungs, 
bronchial tubes and nasal organs." The society received some important 
backing within the Methodist church, and the organisation also published 
anti-smoking leaflets. In 1942, J.B. Auslebrook produced "A Brochure on 
the Cigarette Smoking habit, and Its Effect on Human Life" with a 
foreword by Rev. W. N. Lock, the hard-hitting president of the NSW 
conference of the Methodist Church. 15 

The Christian Anti-Smokers League at one time had 200 members and 
according to the Sun Herald, had been "issuing gloomy and frightening 
leaflets for twenty years." It was, however, an important link between the 
pre-1950 agitation and the new anti-tobacco movement emerging in the 
wake of Bradford Hill and Richard Doll's medical work on lung cancer and 
smoking. It disbanded in 1956 and was replaced by the New South Wales 
Society of Non-Smokers led by the Rev. A.E. Putland of Guilford, himself 
a foundation member of the old Christian League. 16 The new organisation 
stressed that it did not regard smoking as sinful but rather "as wasteful and 
useless." Putland was heartened, too, by the new discoveries of medical 
science which he saw as breathing new life into the cause. 

The Christian League was a small group, and yet it was the only substantial 
anti-smoking organisation that I have been able to document. 
Institutionally the anti-smoking movement had to rely on other 
sympathetic reform organisations to get its message across. 


13 Millions Magazine, 1 September 1919, p. 3. 

14 Grit, 3 June 1937, p.2; Sept. 4,1941, p. 11. 

15 See Grit, March 5,1942, p. 5. 
l6 Sun Herald, 21 October 1956, p. 29. 
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d. Temperance and the Rev. R.B. Hammond 

Of these, by far the most important was the temperance movement. This 
alliance involved both pluses and minuses for the anti-tobacco 
movement. From a positive viewpoint, anti-tobacco's message could be 
spread through a strongly established institutional framework of societies 
and periodicals. On the other hand, temperance societies were rarely 
willing to allow the anti-tobacco message too much space, lest it take away 
from the campaign against drink. Sections of the temperance movement, 
particularly in America, sought to extend the range of practices denounced 
beyond their major target of alcohol. Typical of this trend in the US was 
the work of James Parton, whose Smoking and Drinking appeared in 
Cole's Australian edition in 1888. 17 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the largest and most 
important of late nineteenth century Australian women's organisations, 
agitated against the use of tobacco in the 1890s through to the 1950s. The 
WCTU peaked at a numerical strength of 10,000 members in the early 
1890s, but remained particularly active and influential in the 1920s; it still 
had 10,000 members in 1930. The WCTU was concerned, like its male 
counterparts, with a wide variety of social issues, including anti-smoking 
agitation which emerged out of anti-narcotics work first undertaken by the 
parent organisation in the US in the mid-1880s. Anti-smoking was only 
one part of the WCTU’s overall work, but it was persistent over the whole 
period, and was frequently directed at the young. 

The organisation’s motto was agitate, educate, legislate and demonstrate, 
with the possible exception of the latter, the temperance women 
implemented this ethic on the subject of smoking. They agitated the anti¬ 
smoking cause through local anti-smoking pledges taken by the branches 
the annual conventions of the colonial unions and the Triennial 
conventions of the Australasian Union; sought to educate through items 
in their annual reports and through the weekly and later monthly White 
Ribbon Signal published separately in Victoria and NSW until these 
amalgamated in 1931. 18 The WCTU strongly supported and lobbied in each 
colony and (after 1901) state, for the introduction of juvenile smoking 
legislation beginning in South Australia in the mid-1890s. With the 
granting of federal suffrage in 1902-- a cause which the WCTU had been 
identified with— the prestige of this organisation was high and its potential 
capacity to inflict damage at the polls played some part in stimulating the 
passage of Juvenile Smoking laws in all Australian states in the decade 
following federation. 

The WCTU was not the only temperance organisation involved in the 
agitation. The Independent Order of Rechabites, a working-class and lower 


I 7 See above, n. 5. 

This journal has been surveyed in its New South Wales version to 1931 and its Australian 
version till 1946. 
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middle class temperance lodge, campaigned for juvenile smoking 
legislation after 1900, and the Band of Hope, a youth temperance 
organisation, had also attacked smoking as early as 1857, publicised the 
anti-smoking credentials of sports stars in the 1930s, and distributed A 
Health and Temperance Manual in New South Wales schools. The 
author, Victor Stanton, claimed in 1934 that nicotine was "a habit-forming 
drug" which "sets up a craving for itself," and which became "very 
difficult to discontinue." 19 The Band of Hope was still attacking smoking 
on moral grounds in the 1950s through a magazine entitled Kullaroo 
(organ of the Youth Temperance Education Council and Band of Hope 
Union of N.S.W.) 20 and survived long enough into the sixties to take up 
the health issues of "smoking and lung cancer" among youth groups in 
1962.2 1 

Temperance also contributed to the anti-smoking campaign through the 
work of Robert Hammond (1870-1846). Hammond, the third of the 
important early twentieth century anti-smoking campaigners, founded a 
weekly magazine entitled Grit, in 1907, and this publication continued to 
condemn smoking until long after Hammond's retirement in 1942. 22 
Hammond was a Church of England clergyman at St. Barnabas's 
Broadway. He was active in the social gospel movement and was in fact 
one of the best known and most newsworthy clergy in the entire city. His 
most enduring legacy was the establishment of the Hammondville 
settlement for unemployed workers during the great depression, but his 
other major campaigns were for moral reform. The magazine he edited. 
Grit was the official organ of the New South Wales Alliance, a temperance 
organisation devoted to the introduction of local option and after 1916 the 
introduction and maintenance of early closing legislation for hotels. In 
the 1920s, Hammond also campaigned vigorously in Grit's columns for 
the introduction of American-style prohibition. He also railed against such 
other alleged 'evils’ as gambling, but his social conscience was shown in 
his support for the unemployed and for peace. 

Particularly in the 1930s, but episodically in the 1910s and 1920s, 

Hammond denounced smoking on a variety of grounds. He attacked the 
cost of smoking, dismissed it as a filthy habit, and asserted that it was 
frequently an accompaniment of crime and sexual immorality. But he 
also, quite significantly, attacked smoking as a health hazard. Grit 
demonstrates concern over the role of women smoking, particularly after 


! 9 Victor Stanton, A Health and Temperance Manual, 2nd ed. (Sydney: NSW Band of Hope, 
1934), p. 55. 

20 In the 1950s these were general exhortations not to smoke, but there is evidence of the 
wider media campaign in Kullaroo, April 1962 issue which begins "There has been a lot in 
the papers about smoking and lung cancer." (p. 1). Kullaroo was discontinued after the June 
1966 issue. 

21 Australian Band of Hope Journal, vol. 2,1 August 1857, p. 264, vol. 3, 2 January 1857, p. 

31. 

22 For Hammond's biographical details, see Joan Mansfield, "Robert Brodribb Stewart 
Hammond," Australian Dictionary of Biography, vol. 9, pp. 179-80. 
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1930; there is among the health debates a discussion of the possible links 
between tobacco smoking and cancer. 23 Like the Americans from whom 
he drew a good many of his ideas, he denounced cigarettes as "coffin nails" 
that left "our lungs clogged.” 24 In addition to many serious editorials. Grit 
used humour to attack smoking, and included also a column directed 
towards children where smoking was regularly condemned. 25 

Grit frequently reprinted material on smoking from other places; a good 
example is the important and critical article by J.D. Rolleston on "The 
Cigarette Habit" in the British Journal of Inebriety , 26 Grit also reprinted 
copy from the daily newspapers, such as the Sydney Daily Telegraph, but 
he rarely provided exact references for the benefit of researchers. 

Hammond was a strong ally of Molesworth; both were low Church 
Anglicans. Grit published several of Molesworth's anti-smoking 
statements, but the two men seem to have worked largely independently 
of one another, though in a mutually supportive way. 27 

Hammond's crusade raises the complicated nature of the links between 
temperance and anti-smoking in the early twentieth century. Smoking 
was a prime example of the social practices temperance reformers attacked 
because smoking so often accompanied drinking. Some authorities 
thought that one "vice' stimulated or caused the other. The WCTU 
campaigned against the "alcoholic spirit soaked cigarette." 28 The Band of 
Hope believed that "Smoking has often led to drinking," 29 a sentiment 
echoed by many speakers in the debates over juvenile smoking in the 
Australian state parliaments between 1900 and 1910. Said T.A. Johnson, a 
member of Queensland Legislative Council: "Another effect of smoking is 
that it creates thirst, and that in turn leads to the formation of the drinking 
habit. I am sorry to say that drinking is also greatly on the increase among 
our youths." 30 Mr. John Norton, the influential newspaper proprietor and 
publisher of Truth, agreed. "I have directly traced this habit of drinking 
among juveniles to the vicious habit of smoking," he stated. "We know 
that those who are habitual smokers become habitual drunkards more 
readily." 31 James Parton, the American authority published by Cole and 
Pyke, looked for a common source or cause for both "evils" and therefore 
attacked bad diet and sedentary occupations which led to "the universal 
craving for artificial aids to digestion. Hence, the universal use of 
stimulants—whisky, Worcestershire sauce, beer, wine, coffee, tea, tobacco." 
As all the virtues are alike, he concluded, "so are all the vices". William 


23 Grit, 18 August 1932, p. 2. 

24 Ibid., 25 August 1921, p. 8. 

25 Ibid., 2 July 1931, p. 13,5 February 1931, p. 11. 

26 See ibid., 22 September 1932, pp. 7,10. 

27 See ibid., 25 February 1932, p. 6. 

28 E.M. Royal, NSW Superintendent for Anti-Narcotics Work, in White Ribbon Signal, 1 
April 1931, p. 65. 

Band of Hope Chronicle, cited in White Ribbon Signal, 30 May 1909, p. 11. 

30 QPD, 8 November 1905, p. 1491. 

31 NSWPD, 7 August 1900, p. 1619. 
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Thomas Pyke agreed, and condemned drinking and smoking as "two silly 
and useless habits". 32 

The metaphor of "craving" drew the temperance movement and anti¬ 
smoking together and influenced the way the tobacco question was 
conceptualised. Temperance encouraged the focus on the question of 
addiction, which was a preoccupation of tum-of-the-century anti-drink 
reformers. Edward Cole cited the author of The Tobacco Craze who said: 
"Why is Tobacco so generally used, and why are so few efforts made to 
save the world from its deadly influence? . . . Because of its intoxicating 
property; the appetite and habit is so strong that the grave must open to 
make a man throw away his quid or his pipe." 33 

But the temperance/anti-smoking link must not be exaggerated. Many 
authorities regarded alcohol as a far more dangerous substance than 
tobacco. In A Letter to the Time s republished in Melbourne in 1869, the 
English authority Sir Benjamin Brodie, Physician to Queen Victoria, 
conceded that tobacco and alcohol are not "in an equal degree pernicious 
and degrading." Brodie was emphatic on the relative importance of the 
two "evils”: "The inveterate tobacco-smoker may be stupid and lazy, and 
the habit to which he is addicted may gradually tend to shorten his life 
and deteriorate his off-spring, but the dram-drinker is quarrelsome, 
mischievous, and often criminal." 34 Society typically differentiated 
between the two, even if some committed moral reformers did not. The 
public viewed the drunkard as "a noxious animal. He is an outcast from 
all decent society, while there is no such exclusion for the most assiduous 
smoker.” Brodie noted that various stimulants including tea, coffee and 
drugs appeared in all cultures, so that "a disposition so universal may 
almost be regarded as an instinct; and . . . within certain limits the 
indulgence of the instinct is useful. . ." But, Brodie concluded, "we must 
not abuse our instincts." 35 

The difference for most people was just as Brodie stated it: alcohol affected 
public order and brought heavy costs to the community in families on 
social welfare and men in prison for violent crimes. Husbands bashed 
their wives, men brawled in pubs, motorists (and earlier, horsemen and 
carriage drivers) killed themselves and others. Tobacco seemed to be a 
lesser evil. Its effects were soothing and relaxing, and was for this reason 
often regarded in the nineteenth century as a mild sedative, and could not 
even by its critics be linked with anti-social behaviour except by 
implication and association. 36 The critics admitted repeatedly that the ill- 


32 Parton, Smoking and Drinking, p. 38; Pyke, "Introduction," in ibid., p. 4. 

33 Cole, Apples and Tobacco (Melbourne: The author, n.d., [ c. 1912]), p. 60. A "quid" was a 
lump of tobacco for chewing. 

34 James Parton, Does It Pay to Smoke?. . . to which is added "The Use and Abuse of Tobacco: 
A Letter to the Times by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. ' (Melbourne: Samuel Mullen, 1869). 

35 Ibid., p. 16. 

36 "The first effect," said Brodie," is to sooth and tranquillise the nervous system." In 
Parton, Does It Pay to Smoke? p. 14. As Goodman points out, nicotine today is regarded as 
"biphasic." "[A] small dose produces a stimulant effect while a large dose acts as a 
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effects of tobacco were primarily on the individual concerned and manifest 
over a much longer time span than in the case of alcohol. Thus tobacco 
was to the critics a more insidious evil, and one about which it was 
sometimes difficult to arouse sufficient public concern precisely because 
the effects were so indirect and long-term. A Swedish authority quoted in 
War Cry spoke of smoking as "chronic suicide." 37 In a society' like 
Australia where at the turn of the century— and indeed arguably until the 
1970s— the responsibility for personal health rested primarily with the 
individual rather than the government, the economic costs of tobacco in 
terms of health problems rarely surfaced as a serious issue. 

Not only were there intrinsic differences between the two problems rooted 
in the nature of the two drugs. Tactical problems inhibited temperance 
involvement in a serious crusade against tobacco. Hammond found that 
within the temperance movement many of his supporters resented his 
attacks on smoking. Some did so because they smoked themselves. 
Hammond repeatedly pointed to the large number of clergymen and 
prohibitionists who smoked pipes. However even non-smoking 
teetotallers could not be relied upon to campaign against tobacco with the 
same vigour as against drink. Temperance supporters in the 1920s and 
1930s were more concerned with maintaining the strict liquor regulation 
which had been brought in during World War One. They feared that 
agitation against tobacco could undermine their six-o'clock closing 
legislation effective in NSW, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
Anti-prohibitionists pointed to the attacks on tobacco as one example of 
how the temperance movement would not stop merely with the 
regulation of liquor, but wished rather to impose a narrow dietary and 
moral code on society. Thus Hammond was attacked at times for straying 
from the central issue, and he deliberately muted his opposition to tobacco 
as a result. "We resent the liquor crowd trying to fasten on to us the 
responsibility of engineering a crusade against tobacco," he insisted in 1923. 
"We confine ourselves to the liquor evil, and number a large number of 
smokers among our friends." However, Hammond could not resist 
adding, "I see no reason why we should shut our eyes to facts." 38 Because 
of his deep-seated opposition to tobacco and what he saw as the "facts" of 
its deleterious influence, Hammond did not immediately stop the attacks 
in 1923 when asked by his colleagues to do so, and prohibitionists put 
further pressure on him later the same year; a correspondent to Grit, "One 
String Jack", berated him for equating the two evils and thus playing "into 
the hands of the Booze party" by "keeping on with these spinsterish 
deprecations of smoke." The correspondent was concerned that the epithet 
of wowser, feminist, or kill-joy would damn the temperance movement to 
oblivion. Hammond declared the rebuke "well merited" and for several 
years thereafter subordinated anti-smoking to prohibition and 


depressant.” Jordan Goodman, Tobacco in History: The Cultures of Dependence (London: 
Routledge, 1993), p. 6. 

37 War Cry, 29 September 1934, end page. 

38 Grit, 6 September 1923, p. 8. 
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preservation of six-o'clock closing. 39 No further references appeared for 
three years, and it was not until the 1930s, when the American prohibition 
movement and the Australian search for an equivalent collapsed, that 
Hammond returned to the issue of tobacco with ferocity and frequency. 
This was similar to what happened in America. 40 

The puritanical image of wowsers and the impact of prohibition on crime 
in the USA was a powerful image vitiating the otherwise convincing 
messages of the anti-smoking movement in Australia. Conservatives and 
moderates did not want prohibition in Australia, and feared 
Americanisation of this country. The anti-smoking "movement," such as 
it was, became tarred to some extent with this brush. Literary journals like 
the Triad published such articles as "Is Tobacco Next?” and published 
cartoons of the killjoy and his "fanaticism" attacking Sunday motoring, 
dancing, swearing and minor vices. 41 

e. Mainstream Christian Churches 


The temperance movement had a strongly Christian element, as did the 
anti-smoking ideas of Hammond and Molesworth. This is the basis of the 
strong perception among historians and the lay public that the early anti¬ 
smoking movement was focussed on Christian groups and on moral 
rather than health grounds. In fact, neither of these perceptions is entirely 
accurate. Just as the temperance movement proved an ambiguous asset 
for the anti-smoking crusader, so too did the churches. 

While individuals within the mainstream Christian churches, such as 
Molesworth, attacked smoking, these churches were clearly divided over 
the issue. Hammond repeatedly referred to the bad example of bishops 
and clergy who smoked pipes, 42 and the visiting Scots-Irish evangelist 
William Nicholson caused a stir during his meetings in Australia in 1926 
when he denounced smoking in the church. Nicholson harangued 
audiences in such centres as Lismore, Goulboum, and Sydney with 
denunciations of churchmen and, even worse, Christian women who 
smoked. The basis of his message was the evangelical search to root out sin 
and show evidence of faith in moral conduct. "The worldling and the 
Worldly Christian were no different", Nicholson insisted, because, "with a 
Christian smoking, the temple of the Holy Ghost is being defiled." 43 To 
put the matter another way, he argued, "you never see a Holy Ghost man 
who is filled with the spirit of God which has any use for tobacco." 


39 Ibid., 11 October 1923, p. 8. 

40 See "The Antis" in America," Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 10 August 
1925, p. 268, where the Anti-Saloon League opposed the anti-tobacco convention, allegedly 
because "so many of their members are inveterate smokers and have pecuniary interests in 
the business." 

41 Triad, 10 June 1919, p. 34; D.M. Findlay, "Prohibition," Triad, 11 December 1922, p. 72. On 
prohibition and opposition to that in Australia see "Pussyfootism," The Forum, 13 
September 1922, p. 15. 

42 E.g., "The Bishop and his Pipe,” Grit, 6 December 1934, p. 8. 

43 Grit, 8 July 1926, p. 6,1 July 1926, p. 8. 
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Nicholson’s power of invective, and hence public notoriety, was 
considerable, as when he referred to smoking ministers as "stinking 
Christians" and "polecats". Said the Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes 
and News: “some of his utterances have been so outrageous as to make 
some people think that he should have his mind cared for. No good is 
ever accomplished by abuse, even though the thing complained of may 
have much to condemn it." 44 

The more moderate and subtle campaign of Molesworth was partly 
conducted within the Anglican church, where he found some sympathy in 
the evangelical wing. Molesworth tried to raise a discussion on the 
wickedness of allowing smoking at church fetes, but according to press 
reports the initiative "was crowded out." More sympathetic to both 
Nicholson and Molesworth were Methodists. This denomination was 
"one of the few religious bodies who have set their faces resolutely against 
smoking," said one commentator, and a prominent Methodist minister 
expressed the opinion that Methodist clergy should be "required not only 
to be abstainers, but also to be non-smokers." The Methodists discouraged 
smoking among church members, but like many other groups 
concentrated on disseminating anti-smoking information among the 
young, publishing leaflets such as The Boy v. Cigarettes put out by the 
N.S.W. Methodist Young People's Department. Nevertheless, the 
Methodist church could not, as an institution, agree to oppose tobacco, and 
anti-smoking did not become part of its official code of discipline, even 
though many Methodists did oppose smoking. 45 Some other mainstream 
church publications, like those of the Presbyterians, contained anti-tobacco 
material in the period before and during World War One, but this tended 
to fade in the 1920s. The Presbyterians were, especially, much less diligent 
after an early flurry of opposition around the turn of the century. 46 From 
the point of view of the mainstream churches, particularly the. Anglican 
and the Catholic, the social morality of smokers was not at issue since 
upright Christians did smoke. These churches might and sometimes did 
object to women smoking, and condemned immoderate smoking but not 
smoking as such. Rather, it was in the minor sects and in fringe Christian 
groups that the anti-tobacco message was heavily concentrated. 

f. Fringe Sects 

Among these was the Salvation Army. The Army's War Cry consistently 
campaigned against cigarette smoking, and officers in the Army were not 
allowed to smoke. Its "soldiers" were, according to historian R.B. Walker, 
permitted to indulge, but other evidence suggests that they were certainly 
not allowed to do so in uniform, and the use barred them from any form 
of promotion. Soldiers were asked to consider "the evils that follow the 


44 Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 10 July 1926, p. 252. 

45 See The Methodist, 20 May 1916; Australasian Plmrmaceutical Notes and News, 1 June 
1916, p. 35; The Boy v. Cigarettes, cited in White Ribbon Signal, July 1942, p. 88. 

46 See The Witness (Organ of the Presbyterian Fellowship Union of N.S.W.), 19 April 
1902, p. 2; 30 September 1903, p. 65-66; 13 April 1901, p. 30. 
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use of tobacco in every form, and the importanae of their abstaining from 
it." 47 Kenneth Payne, whose family were Salvationists in a workingclass 
suburb of Sydney in the 1930s has commented: f 'I knew Salvation Army 
people didn't smoke at all in the army; some m4y have smoked at home, 
but not many". His family did not smoke at all. 48 The War Cry frequently 
printed anti-smoking propaganda, attacking cigarettes on a wide variety of 
fronts including the inducement to crime, the bad example to other 
Christians, the association with moral evils like gambling, and drink, and 
the impact on the health and wealth of the individual. The War Cry even 
publicised the suggestion of some health authorities "regarding tobacco as 
a possible cause of cancer" because of "the frequency of cancer of the 
mouth in men compared with women," but the War Cry admitted that no 
firm conclusions could be drawn on the basis of contemporary research. 49 
The work of the Salvation Army is particularly important because it had a 
basically working-class following, and indicates that the anti-tobacco 
message was not restricted to the middle classes, educated groups, or those 
individuals who were widely read. 

Other fringe religious groups were also involved in anti-tobacco activities. 
One significant group was the American-imported minority churches like 
Mary Baker Eddy’s First Church of Christ, Scientist. Her Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures first published in 1875 with many 
following editions, contained frequent mention of the polluting effects of 
tobacco, and abstinence from the substance was an important part of her 
prescription for the mental, spiritual and physical well-being of 
individuals. Eddy denounced the "tobacco-smoker, eating or smoking 
poison for half a century" and argued that such a "depraved appetite" was 
"destroyed only by mind's mastery of the body." 50 American visitors 
brought Mrs. Eddy’s teachings to Australia in the 1890s, and a copy of 
Science and Health was deposited in a Melbourne library as early as 1891. 
This church maintained Christian Science reading rooms in the capital 
cities of Australia from 1898 through to the present, but it was essentially a 
minority sect with little wider influence in this country. 51 Indeed, 
Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News chided Eddy for allowing 
the use of morphine, and, according to her diary, using it herself when in 
severe pain; the journal argued that this admission exploded the efficacy of 
her message that good health required faith rather than the support of 
health professionals. 52 

More significant and successful was the Seventh Day Adventist Church 
brought to Australia in 1878; founded by Ellen G. White, an American 
who herself lived in Australia and lead the Adventist mission work here 


47 War Cry, 19 October 1929, p. 8. 

48 Kenneth Payne, Pilot Oral History Interview, September 1994. 

49 War Cry, Sept 20,1930, p. 14> 16 June 1917,1 August 1936. 

50 Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures (Boston, 1922 ed.), pp. 383, 406. 

51 See Australian Encyclopedia (Sydney: The Grollier Society, 1963 ed.), p. 357. 

52 Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and Hews, 10 October 1928, p. 330. "[T]he whole 
fabric of Christian Science as a means of maintaining perfect health falls to the ground." 
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for a decade from 1891. The Adventists preached a message of total 
abstinence from liquor and tobacco, and were vegetarians too. They 
strongly pushed their health message through an impressive and large 
network of international and local publications, established hospitals and 
founded Sanitarium Foods. They produced a variety of health 
publications, all of which denounced tobacco. White’s own book, The 
Ministry of Healing, denounced tobacco as "a slow, insidious, but most 
malignant poison.” 53 They published advice books like Home and Health: 
A Household Manual and the magazines Herald of Health from 1900 to 
1903 and its successor Australasian Good Health ; a magazine by the same 
name was still being published in 1927. 54 

From the same source came the important work of Dr. Daniel H. Kress, 
author of a well-known anti-tobacco pamphlet, The Tobacco Habit as a 
Cause of Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Depravity . 55 Kress was a medical 
doctor in charge of the Sanitarium at Wahroonga from about 1902 to 1910; 
he denounced tobacco and pointed out that the cigarette was more 
dangerous even than the pipe because of the inhaling of carbon 
monoxide. 56 Kress's articles also appeared frequently in alternative health 
magazines such as Good Health, which he edited. Also circulating in 
Australia were the works of one of the most famous of the American anti¬ 
tobacco advocates and Seventh Day Adventist John Harvey Kellogg. His 
Man the Masterpiece dismissed tobacco as a "relic of barbarism" 
originating with "savage" American Indians. As to cancer, "there is no 
chance to doubt,” he asserted, "that tobacco-using is often a cause of this 
terrible disease.” 57 

The impact of the minority churches must not be exaggerated. Salvation 
Army adherents numbered only 42,000 at the 1954 census, and Seventh 
Day Adventists 25,329 at a time when there were 3.4 million Anglicans 
and 2 million Catholics. 58 But the Adventists were evangelists and had a 
wide range of publications, public meetings, hospitals and health food 
outlets which went beyond their own immediate ranks in such cities as 
Townsville, Brisbane, Hobart, Launceston and Adelaide. 59 The Adventists 
also strongly supported, though they did not control, a number of the 
many Health Societies which aimed at more hygienic conditions of food 
preparation and the educating of the public to an awareness of links 
between diet and "physical deterioration." These emerged in the colonies 
and the states early in the twentieth century and included the Heath 


53 The Ministry of Healing (Warburton, Vic.: Signs Pub. Association, 1905), p. 327. 

54 Home and Health: A Household Manual (Cape Town and other cities: Signs Publ. Co., 
1909). 

55 D.H. Kress, The Tobacco Habit as a Cause of Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Depravity (Sydney: n.d., n.p., c. 1909). 

56 R.B. Walker, Under Fire (Ringwood, Vic.: Penguin, 1985), p. 36. 

57 J.H. Kellogg, Man the Masterpiece (Melbourne: Echo Publ. Co., 1902 ed.), p. 304. On 
Kellogg, see James C. Whorton, Crusaders for Fitness: The History of American Health 
Reformers (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), pp. 203-04. 

58 Australian Encyclopedia, vol. 7, pp. 404, 550. 

59 These are documented in Kress, Tobacco Habit, inside back cover. 
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Society of New South Wales (1917) and the Melbourne Food Reform 
League founded in 1909. 60 The Salvation Army operated a chain of homes 
and other social welfare institutions, and its War Cry had a circulation of 
75,000. The Salvation Army served an important role by providing 
chaplains during World War One, where they took the anti-smoking 
message to more than 50,000 Australian troops, and the impact of this 
lingered in the 1920s. 61 George Johnston, in My Brother Jack reported 
that: 


people then in those years of the mid- twenties did not appear to 
have much faith left in anything. Neither the Church of England nor 
the Y.M.C.A. had emerged from the war with particular credit—the 
Salvation Army people seemed to be the only ones the soldiers still 
respected, so they would always buy the War Cry from the bonneted 
'Salvo lassies’ who went around the pubs on Saturday afternoons. 62 

The major group which contained anti-smoking adherents was, however, 
the Methodists, with 977,000 members in 1954, but there is no way of 
telling how many of these complied with the strong moral coercion 
within that church towards anti-smoking conduct. 

g. Alternative Health Groups 

The common perception that the anti-smoking movement relied heavily 
on Christian and wowser elements does not fit the data in yet another way. 
Also important were secular, alternative health lobbies that shaded over 
into physical culture and sporting groups. These groups spread anti¬ 
smoking arguments through their training programs, physical fitness 
clubs, and their involvement in the media, both printed and radio 
broadcasting. 

Winthrow’s Athletic Club and Physical Culture Institute in Sydney was 
founded in 1912 and taught dancing, jazz dancing, fencing, jiu-jitsu, 
tennis, wrestling and boxing and was open to both sexes. Walter 
Winthrow's advice was always to stop smoking because "it certainly is 
injurious .. for a boy or man of any ... age to smoke, whether or not he 
inhales the smoke. . . Better not touch it," especially if young, "and keep a 
dear head and strong nerves." 63 The club produced Winthrows Physical 
Culture: Health and Strength Magazine from 1920 to 1929 and this 
magazine took a strongly anti-tobacco line. 

Just as this magazine ceased at the end of the 1920s, another more 
extensive and well-financed one appeared. The most prominent of the 
anti-smoking alternative health magazines was the journal Health and 
Physical Culture edited by one Alfred Briton, distributed nationally by 


60 Good Health, 1 August 1909, p. 151. 

61 Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 1 April 1916, p. 41. 

62 George Johnston, My Brother Jack (London: Collins, 1964), p. 38. 

63 Winthrows Physical Culture: Health and Strength Magazine, May 1924, p. 23. 
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Gordon and Gotch. Indeed, the journal boasted of "circulating throughout 
the entire Southern Hemisphere." 64 The journal covered the health 
aspects of the anti-smoking case from 1929 until 1942. There is no trace of 
religion in this journal (Briton in fact had a strong anti-Christian bias) and 
the journal appears to have links with radical eugenicists and other radical 
reformers. The British sexologist and birth control reformer, Marie Stopes, 
for example, was heavily featured in its pages. 

A major concern of Briton's was the promotion of "muscular strength" 
and body building and weight lifting were major themes in his 
publications. Briton seems to have had a large following among body 
building groups and men and women in a number of other sports. Briton 
boasted that he "never" told a weight-lifting or muscle-building pupil to 
give up smoking "unless the heart is very bad." Nevertheless, "in nearly 
all cases they do give it up, because the Will becomes so strengthened that 
they are able to control their weaknesses or vices." 65 Health and Physical 
Culture certainly did not maintain a single editorial line on smoking, but 
opinion in its pages was overwhelmingly against smoking in excess, and 
even on moderation it was said to be harmful. One of the more moderate 
statements came from Stella Pines who wrote an article entitled "Nicotine- 
- the Best Vermin Exterminator". There she argued that while "smoking 
in moderation is not condemned," it was harmful in young people, and 
even in adults "it is harmful when inhaled, or taken to excess." 66 

But the main advocate of anti-smoking in the journal was one George 
Dupain, who also published several of his own works on the subject. Like 
Molesworth, Dupain was a Fellow of the Chemical Society (London) who 
founded the Dupain Institute of Physical Education and Mental 
Gymnastics in Sydney in 1900, and wrote widely on the subject of tobacco 
until at least 1948. Dupain opposed all smoking, joined in the wider public 
debate with letters to the Sydney Morning Herald, and explained in his last 
book, Exercise and Physical Fitness (1948), that "alcohol and tobacco were 
"poisons to the speed athlete." 67 

Another health writer was an Australian-born Melbourne dentist George 
Philpots, who had studied at the University of Pennsylvania and ran the 
National Magazine of Health from 1918 to at least 1928. This was the 
official organ of the Victorian Massage Association, and Philpots was 
President of Food Education Society of Victoria. Philpots lectured in 
Sydney as well as Melbourne and quoted Charles B. Towns, a well-known 
American campaigner against narcotics that "the harm done by tobacco" 
was "greater in the aggregate than that from alcohol, cocaine and opium". 
Nothing else was "contributing so surely to the degeneration of mankind". 


64 Briton, How to Acquire Muscular Strength and Development (Sydney: Alfred Briton, 
n.d„ c. 1925). 

65 Ibid., p. 13. 

66 Health and Physical Culture, 1 August 1932, p. 40. 

67 George Z. Dupain, Exercise and Physical Fitness (Sydney: Shakespeare Head Press, 
1948), pp. 166,169. 
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One correspondent to this magazine described tobacco as a "dangerous" 
substance and linked it to cancer. Malignancies, the correspondent said, 
occurred in "false tissue growth," and inhaling smoke "cripples the blood" 
and deprives it of "its power to weave perfect flesh." The result w r as 
cancer. 68 

More prominent than any of these in the 1930s was Northev Du Maurier, a 
health faddist who commanded a considerable following through his 
journal. Health, published between 1930 and 1935. Du Maurier also 
conducted Du Maurier institutes in the leading Australian cities beginning 
with Sydney and Brisbane in the mid-1920s. In Sydney he occupied 
Macquarie St. premises. His brand of medicine was advertised as "modem 
electrical therapy." In the 1935 state election, Du Maurier was the 
(unsuccessful) endorsed Australian Labor Party candidate for the seat of 
Amcliffe. Du Maurier also founded the Australian Broadcasting Health 
Society and broadcast talks on health weekly over many radio stations 
throughout Australia, including at various times 2SM and 2UW in 
Sydney, 3AW in Melbourne and 4BK in Brisbane. 69 

These lectures dealt with the whole gamut of health problems, and for a 
variety of ailments such as heart ailments, headaches, blood pressure, 
dyspepsia, influenza and insomnia, Du Maurier blamed smoking as one of 
the causes of the trouble. Sometimes his talks referred to "the abuse" of 
tobacco, and his co-worker. Sister Mack, blamed "excessive smoking for 
much illness. 70 In other cases, as for those with "mild blood pressure he 
urged patients and listeners to "avoid coffee, alcohol and tobacco." 71 Du 
Maurier left Australia for New Zealand in 1935, apparently because of his 
concern over the pending passage of anti-quackery legislation in New 
South Wales that might have put him out of business. The BMA had 
already lobbied the PMG department to have his talks modified. 72 Because 
his interest was in the diagnosis of common ailments, he rarely devoted 
an entire article to tobacco but when he did he argued that "many diseases 
are caused by bad practices. The habit of smoking, chewing or snuffing 
tobacco is not good, and is productive of much mischief. Tobacco irritates 
the tongue, throat and stomach, disturbs the heart's action, affects the 
sight, and the nervous system is affected in a deleterious way. It is the 
active cause of cancer in most cases of cancer of the lip." Even where the 
individual was not harmed because of a particularly strong constitution, 
Du Maurier told his listeners that the bad example led "many persons" to 
"ruin their systems." 73 


68 National Magazine of Health, January 1926, p. 25; April 1926, pp. 19-21. 

69 Health, 16 May 1933, p. 15; Aug. 16,1934, p. 17. 

70 Ibid., 16 October 1934, p. 20; 12 December 1932, p. 22; 16 May 1935, p. 20; 16 April 1935, p. 
14. 

71 Ibid., 12 November 1932, p. 17. 

72 On this struggle, see, for example, ibid., 16 October 1934, p. 8. 

73 Ibid., 11 June 1932, p. 14. 
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Another figure regarded as a quack by the medical establishment was Dr. 
Paul M. Koonin who practiced in the later 1920s from clinics in 
Greenwich and Macquarie St., but was attacked by the medical 
establishment and forced to advertise that he was "not a registered medical 
practitioner". Koonin conducted experiments with heart tissue which 
proved, he claimed, that tobacco fumes destroyed life in cells and that 
cancer "which is now acknowledged to be erratic tissue, due to interference 
with the oxygen in the blood by any air poison, was several times set up by 
the action of tobacco smoke on the pulsing pieces of heart tissue in these 
experiments." Koonin also linked tobacco to heart trouble, "diseased livers 
and bad stomaches." 74 

Many other smaller groups and individuals agitated along similar lines to 
these. The Child Study Association was a group which worked according 
to the theories of an English doctor, Alan Carrol. He included smoking 
among the "causes of disease." 75 Active in the first two decades of the 
century, the Association's aim was "bringing up the child in a healthy way 
that ensured a sound mind as well as a sound body" so as to arm them 
against the temptations of drugs. The NSW Minister for Education, Mr. 
Hogue, expressed his sympathy with the aims of this group in 1907: "The 
fact that they had so many who were not sound of body and mind 
accounted for so large a proportion of the people resorting to artificial 
stimulants, such as smoking and drinking." 76 Other groups and 
individuals went in for psycho-analysis, such as R. de Villiers Dreyer and 
Lillion Evans. The latter’s Gateway to Better Health was published in New 
Zealand, but circulated also in Australia. Evans considered smoking "an 
unhygienic habit" that was "also unnecessary. ... It loads the system with 
nicotine and prussic acid, which poisons the blood stream and bothers the 
heart. Educate your mind to rise above the habit." 77 Dreyer advertised 
himself as a "psycho-analyst and public lecturer in conformity to the 
supreme law". He was Chief Health Director and Clinician to the 
Valkenberg Naturopathic Hospital in Melbourne. Tobacco and other drugs 
for Dreyer were "the sublime conspiracy"; They "first increase vital activity 
by nerve stimulation to the abnormal, but then diminish it in reaction to 
the sub-normal with craving for more stimulation. Through this 
fluctuation the standard of normality is lowered, mentality is lowered, and 
resistance to disease is lowered." 78 Clive E. Taylor's Taylor Institute in 
South Australia in the 1920s argued that "the most effective means for 
subduing such habits as Alcoholism, Tobacco, and Drugs is a Course in 
Taylorism." In a similar way to Briton's physical culture concepts, Taylor 


74 Paul M. Koonin, Food or Drugs? Vital Facts for Intelligent Health Seekers (Sydney: Paul 
M. Koonin, n.d., c. 1935), p. 62. 

75 Health and Longevity according to the Theories of the late Dr. Alan Carroll.. . 

(Sydney: Epworth Printing and Publishing House, 1915), p. 264. 

76 Australasian Medical Gazette, 20 September 1907, p. 488. 

77 Lillion Evans, The Gateway to Better Health (Auckland: Dawson Printing Co., n.d. c. 
1939), p. 165. 

78 R. de Villiers Dreyer, The Supreme Law (Melbourne: Ruskin Press, 1931), pp. 183-87 
(quote at 183). 
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preached the building of strong bodies through "healthful habits and right 
living". 79 

h. Eugenicists 

The activities of the physical culturists shaded over into eugenics, the 
"science" of race selection. In his "Eugenics in the Light of Higher 
Civilisation," Guy L'Estrange, a Brisbane doctor, surveyed the habits 
"injuring the physique of the British race" and found that "tobacco, 
especially the latter inhaled" was "unquestionably" among those faulty 
practices. 80 L'Estrange, writing before World War One, was a conservative, 
but in the 1930s, Health and Physical Culture was a prime vehicle for a 
more radical version of such sentiments. "Are We Becoming a Race of 
Poor Whites?" identified "breeding from the bottom up” as the critical 
social problem in Australia and illustrated the article with a particularly 
unflattering picture of smokers who were of poor socio-economic status 
and apparently sub-normal intelligence. 81 In contrast, fascism's efforts at 
improving the racial stock through physical culture, health programs, and 
encouragement of anti smoking received enthusiastic support. Mussolini, 
though not Hitler, was given a favourable portrayal in Briton's 
publications, and both dictators' anti smoking stances received publicity. 82 
"Physical training and hygiene were among his most intense studies,” said 
Health and Physical Culture when speaking of Mussolini, and the journal 
quoted from the dictator's autobiography to the effect: "I do not drink, I do 
not smoke." 83 

Other anti-smoking reformers espoused similar sentiments. Dupain 
adopted eugenics when he referred to tobacco in the classic phrase as "a 
racial poison". 84 The Housewives Progressive Association deplored 
smoking as part of its own embrace of eugenics in the 1930s. It embarked 
on a campaign to improve standards of public cleanliness and focussed on 
the risks imposed to public health and the future of home life by increased 
smoking. The organisation's journal. The Progressive, attacked the 
fashion of women smoking as detrimental to the race, and claimed that 
smoking spread diseases such as influenza with "the increased 
expectoration caused by the smoking habit." 85 

i. Women's Groups 

Secular influences were also felt within the anti-smoking movement from 
women's groups and medical opinion. While the WCTU, an organisation 
dealt with above, was the most prominent women's group, and the 

79 [Clive E. Taylor], Bounding Health (Adelaide: Taylor Institute, [1926]), pp. 10-11. 

80 Guy L'Estrange, "Eugenics in the Light of Higher Civilisation," Australasian Medical 
Gazette, 20 January 1910, p. 2. 

81 Health and Physical Culture, 1 September 1935, p. 19; and esp. "Are We Becoming a Race 
of Poor Whites?" 1 Oct. 1935, pp. 16-17. 

82 Health and Physical Culture, 1 February 1936, p. 22. 

83 Health and Physical Culture, June 1930, pp. 29, 38. 

84 Health and Physical Culture, 1 Sept. 1932, p. 51. 

85 77jc Progressive Journal, 1 August 1935. 
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Housewives’ Progressive Association has also been mentioned, it is also 
important to note that other women's groups, institutions, and 
individuals participated. 86 Women's magazines in the nineteenth century 
and well into the new century took an anti-smoking line. 87 The magazine 
At Home featured an interview with Caroline Edgeworth David, wife of 
Professor Sir T.W. Professor Edgeworth David, which quoted a British 
general in the Boer War: "The new habit of cigarette smoking is one I 
cannot too strongly condemn. I have given up smoking after forty years’ 
indulgence, and find great benefit to nerve[s] therefrom." 85 The Women's 
Political Association, a more radical and secular suffrage organisation, led 
by the feminist Vida Goldstein supported the Juvenile Smoking 
legislation and indeed urged unsuccessfully that the age for sale be raised 
to eighteen years. 89 

j. Medical Contributions to the Anti-Smoking Movement 
Doctors were essentially divided over the issue of smoking. While many 
doctors regarded smoking as permissible for adults, and even in some 
cases advisable, other doctors were sternly opposed to the practice. The 
medical fraternity did, long before the controversies of the 1950s over 
cancer, contribute in important ways to the anti-smoking movement. 
Much of this contribution was made in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. By the 1920s, the medical profession in Australia 
seemed to turn away from serious consideration of the links between 
smoking and health. This is reflected in a declining amount of space to the 
issues related to smoking in hospital and pharmacy journals, and the 
leading medical outlet, the Medical Journal of Australia. 

Before the 1914-18 war the situation was rather different. Some local 
doctors had joined in the debate on the anti-smoking side, and the 
predecessor of the MJA, the Australasian Medical Gazette had published 
many articles dealing with smoking's health effects. The latter journal 
concluded in one leader that "It is not merely the smoking of cigarettes to 
excess which is injurious, but the habit of inhaling the smoke leads to a 
more profound poisoning of the system . . ." 90 The fourth of the most 
prominent of the early anti smoking agitators, Dr. Andrew Ross, was 
instrumental in getting passage of the first Juvenile Smoking Act in 
Australia in New South Wales in 1903. Ross was fairly typical of the type 


86 The National Council of Women, an umbrella grouping of Australian women covering 
many women's organisations, campaigned against tobacco in the 1960s, and it is believed to 
have done so as far back as the first world vfzx.Women in a Changing World: The Dynamic 
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87 "Evil Consequences of Smoking," Australian Home Companion, vol. 6 (January 1861), pp. 
174-75. 

88 At Home, 10 September 1905, p. 5. 

89 VPD, 1905, p. 879. 

90 Australasian Medical Gazette, 20 August 1909, p. 442. The article spoke principally 
about juvenile smoking, but the principle of inhaling was a broader one. See also 20 January 
1896, p. 8; 20 June 1906, p. 280; 14 June 1913, p. 573; 20 January 1910, p. 2; 13 June 1914, p. 531; 21 
March 1914, p. 254; 4 April 1914, p. 301. 
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of doctor who professed anti-smoking opinions in Australia in the late 
nineteenth century. He was not a "one-idea" man, nor was he narrowly 
professional in outlook. Ross took an interest in botany, and his strictly 
medical career was accompanied by his activities as a magistrate, politician 
and social reformer. He was elected to the NSW parliament as the member 
for Molong in 1880, and it w r as there in the Parliament that his opinions 
were most clearly broadcast, between 1896 and 1903, 91 but he was also 
active through the columns of the daily press and contributed to the 
Medical Gazette on a wide variety of subjects related to health. 9 - A 
Presbyterian, Ross also opposed alcohol and was critical of dietary 
preferences such as tea-drinking and meat-eating, which he expected 
would produce a degenerate race in Australia if not checked. 93 Ross noted 
that chemists were "debarred, under strict regulations, from selling 
poisons," while cigarettes were on sale with no restrictions whatever. " He 
drew attention to "the rapid and insipient [sic] growth of this most 
momentous social problem that is far more deleterious to public health 
than the drink fiend (bad as it is) and one that is continually causing much 
wrangling, ill-feeling and ardent controversy through the daily press that 
might be devoted to other and better purposes." 94 

Ross was only part of a tradition of medical opinion stretching back to 
Francis Campbell's book of 1850 discussed above, and to Melbourne 
surgeon Dr. Julius Bemcastle's The Use and Abuse of Tobacco which was 
first delivered as a lecture in 1857. 95 Philip Muskett, one time New South 
Wales Government Surgeon-Superintendent of Immigration and later 
Honorary Surgeon to Sydney Hospital, took an interest in the debate, as 
did J.S.C. Elkington, Chief Medical Officer for Tasmania, and Sir Thomas 
Anderson Stuart, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine at Sydney University. 96 
Stuart lectured the soldiers at Liverpool Army Camp in 1916 and the 
address was later published as a pamphlet. fiis advice on "How to be Fit" 
was: "On the whole, it is best never to have smoked. If you have not begun 
it, do not begin; but if begun, I cannot say stop it." Australasian 
Pharmaceutical Notes and News commented that "the whole tone of the 
little book is practical and manly, and the information is put in such terms 


91 Ross’s total period in the parliament was from 1880 to 1904. See, for example, NSWPD, 
1901, p. 1206. "It injuriously affects the lungs and the heart; it produces cancer, liver 
disease, and stomach disease. More than that-it produces insanity." 

92 Martha Rutledge, "Andrew Ross,” Australian Dictionary of Biography, vol. 6, p. 60. 

93 E.g., see "Cigarette smoking," in Newspaper cuttings of Philip Musket, Mitchell Library; 
Sydney Morning Herald, 6 April 1899, p. 8. 

94 Ross, "Smoking and its Dangers," Australasian Pharmaceutical Holes and News, 1 May 
1905, p. 19. 

93 Julius Bemcastle, Australian Snake Bites: Their Treatment and Cure/ The Use and Abuse 
of Tobacco: A Paper read before the [Royal] Society [of New South Wales], on the 11th 
November, 1857, by Dr. Bemcastle (Melbourne, Mason, Firth and Co. 1868). 

96 E.g., see J.S. Elkington, Health Reader (Christchurch, Melbourne, and other cities: 
Whitcombe and Tombs, n.d., c. 1912), pp. 62,65; Newspaper cuttings of Philip Musket, 
Mitchell Library; "The Late Philip Muskett," Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and 
News, 1 October 1909, pp. 16-17; War Cry, 16 June 1917. 
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that, while the educated are further instructed, the illiterate can 
understand and profit by the plain advice." 97 

The interest of health professionals was further extended through 
hospital journals. The Prince Alfred Hospital Gazette announced: "The 
effects of tobacco-smoking have frequently been the theme of medical 
writers" and noted that "the tobacco bill of almost ever[y] nation is steadily 
mounting up." 98 The Gazette claimed that "cigarettes caused a greater 
deficiency" in mental perception "than any other form of smoking. 95 
Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, was, however, probably the 
major health journal to deal extensively with the smoking issue. It 
contained many articles on the subject, most of them critical prior to the 
mid-1920s, denounced with particular severity juvenile smoking, 
women's smoking and passive smoking, and printed Ross's own 
condemnation of the entire practice of smoking. 100 

k. The Labour Movement 

At the turn of the century, another potentially powerful anti-tobacco 
argument came from a totally different direction. The fact that the new¬ 
fangled and much maligned cigarettes were imported products, and the 
fact that tobacco was not grown in Australia to any extent, produced 
economic arguments against the practice of smoking. Health came into 
these arguments in just two marginal ways: one, evidence that tobacco 
workers suffered illness as a result of inhaling the product during 
manufacturer, and allegations of adulteration of tobacco products for sale 
to the general public. As part of these arguments, evidence was given of 
the role of tobacco companies in allegedly adulterating tobacco to stretch 
profits and make their products more palatable. The argument was put in 
G.A. Carter's Tobacco Monopoly and the State: Nationalisation the Only 
Remedy, which referred to evidence on adulteration tabled in the Select 
Committee upon State Monopoly in Manufacture of Tobacco, as appointed 
by the Victorian Legislative Assembly. The allegation of adulteration was 
also made in the press, for example by the Bulletin magazine, which was 
then in its strongly nationalist phase. 101 Members of Parliament, and not 
necessarily Labor ones, seized on the adulteration issue and both they and 
leading anti-tobacco reformers argued that cigarettes were often laced with 
opium. Mr. Lesina, a member of the Queensland Legislative Assembly for 
Clermont, stressed that "Cigarette tobacco is chopped up very fine, and that 


97 Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 1 September 1916, p. 19. 

98 Another which took a negative line until 1927 was Service, the monthly journal of 
Sydney Hospital, which opposed women's smoking and carried articles on such topics as 
smoking and "mental efficiency” which. Service claimed was "certainly a bad showing for 
the smokers." Ibid., July 1922, p. 18; 24 November 1922, pp . 10 14. 

99 Prince Alfred Hospital Gazette, 21 October 1914. 

fOO "I 5 Smoking Injurious," 1 November 1913, p. 13; "Smoking and its Dangers," 1 May 1905, 
p. 19; "Soldiers and Cigarettes," 1 June 1916, p. 35. 

* 01 G. A. Carter, Tobacco Monopoly and the State: Nationalisation the Only Remedy 
(Melb.: Labor Call, n.d, c. 1905), pp. 8 , 31; nationalisation "rescues quality" p. 64; quoted, p. 
23 from Bulletin, 24 October 1904. 
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enables the manufacturers to buy up the cheap odds and ends, and, by the 
addition of opium or some other adulterant, they are enabled to produce a 
nice, seductive cigarette." The consumption of such cheap cigarettes was 
harmful because of "the way they are 'doctored'. . . That the adulteration 
is harmful it is impossible to doubt." The effects on health could be 
illustrated in "the glycerine that is used in the preparation of cigarettes. 
This turned, said Lesina, "chemically to acrolein when the cigarettes are 
smoked," and this substance "has the peculiar burning effect known to 
excessive cigarette smokers, and probably injure[s] the voice, the throat, 
and the lungs." 102 

Carter's alternative, popular in the labour movement in the first decade of 
the century, was not to prohibit tobacco but to bring it under state control 
as a government monopoly on the model proposed for banks. The 
assumption was that tobacco itself was not at fault, but the greed of an 
international monopoly that did not present a pure product, squeezed 
local retailers, produced expensive tobacco, and affected the health of their 
workers. The debate over nationalisation faltered, however, as the Labor 
Party moved into Federal and state power after 1910, and the argument 
about adulteration tended to fade as cigarettes grew in popularity. But the 
allegations about adulteration were still potent enough in the 1920s to 
prompt denials from the trade in its cigarette advertising. As the 
advertisement for "Army Club" cigarettes in 1928 proclaimed, "good 
tobacco needs no 'dope'". 103 By the 1930s, the whole issue was further 
neutralised by the quota system introduced to ensure use of Australian 
leaf. This gave the tobacco industry a very strong economic investment in 
Australia, an investment which political parties of both left and right 
appreciated for the employment opportunities it provided. James Scullin, 
former Labor Prime Minister and non-smoker, summed up the change in 
Labor Party attitude in 1932 when he wrote that the conditions of the great 
depression made support for the local tobacco industry through protective 
duties essential. "If there is one thing that will help us to solve the 
unemployed problem it is the intensive cultivation of land. This is 
essentially one of the industries which lends itself to intensive 
cultivation.” 104 


1. Other Community Groups 

At various times the anti-smoking groups had support from voluntary 
organisations with considerable prestige in society, and the opponents of 
tobacco lost no opportunity to exploit these connections. Leaders of the 
YMCA proclaimed against juvenile smoking, and so too did Lord Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Boy Scouts movement. The YMCA did not, 
however, oppose smoking by adults, and YMCA officials appear to have 
smoked as much and as often as other mainstream Christians. The 


102 QPD, 3 August 1905, pp. 148,149. 

103 For example, Sydney Morning Herald, 23 July 1928, p. 6; also 12 October 1928 and other 
dates. 

104 CPD, 1932, vol. 133, p. 782. 
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organisation was divided over whether smoking rooms should be 
provided among its facilities but the editor of the Young Man's Magazine 
could see no harm, and he himself smoked a pipe. 105 Baden-Powell was 
said to be a non-smoker, but carefully directed his critical comments to the 
youth of the world. "Sensible" youths, he argued, did not take up smoking 
until they were more than twenty. "Those who smoke before that age 
generally turn out to be rotters afterwards." 106 Such support clearly did not 
translate well into a general attack on the legality of smoking, but it was 
useful in adding to the influence and prestige of the campaign against 
tobacco before 1914. 

m. Commercial Interests 

A final component of the anti-smoking movement was that of 
commercial enterprise. The anti-smoking movement not only operated 
through individuals, reform societies, and sympathetic institutions. Its 
activities were also woven into the commercial life of the nation. Just as 
cigarette advertising promoted the consumption of tobacco, 
advertisements for tobacco cures built upon common popular fears 
concerning the possible health effects of the substance, particularly as the 
cigarette gained popularity in the 1910s and 1920s. Smoke cures were 
ubiquitous. For our purposes it is important to note that these cures were 
frequently marketed on the grounds that they would relieve the smoker of 
an unhealthy and dangerous habit. They offered smokers a choice. 

Smoking cures were commonly advertised as an aid to personal willpower 
in the difficult battle to overcome the smoking habit; this indicated a 
commercial perception that smoking was addictive and that individual 
will-power was not enough. As part of this marketing device, however, it 
was often argued that smoking was not so difficult to give up, provided, of 
course, one used the advertised remedy and did not rely on personal 
willpower alone. The phenomenon of cures is also a measure of the extent 
to which' anti-tobacco activists believed in the addictive quality of tobacco 
because some of these cures were promoted by anti-smoking groups or 
individuals. 

The Lone Hand, a popular magazine of the early federation period, 
included ads entitled "Stop Smoking" which stated that "the habit is 
expensive and extremely dangerous to health" and depicted a cigarette 
pack with a skull and cross-bones. One advertisement stated that "Most 
men would cure themselves of the tobacco habit if they knew they could 
do so easily and without causing themselves discomfort." The preparation 
came with a booklet called "The Tobacco Habit and Its Consequences." 
which stated that the "harmless, vegetable remedy . . not only destroys the 


105 The Young Man's Magazine, 1 August 1900, pp. 9,11; 2 April 1900. 

106 Sir George Williams and Lord Baden-Powell, quoted SAPD, 28 September 1904, p. 175; 
Baden-Powell, quoted, VPD, 29 August 1906, p. 1163; "What the Great Scout-Master Says 
about Smoking," Good Health, 1 December 1909, p. 236; "A Talk to Growing Boys,” Good 
Health, 1 December 1909, p. 235. 
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craving, the desire, the appetite for tobacco, but restores to health the entire 
nervous system, and aids Nature in entirely eliminating from the system 
the Nicotine Poison of Tobacco." 107 One of the most effective anti¬ 
smoking advertisements was published in 1922 in the Australian 
Bystander, a theatrical and sporting magazine, by the Sims Remedy Co. 
"Any well-informed doctor will tell you that tobacco smoking is often the 
cause of CANCER, HEART FAILURE, CONSUMPTION, LOSS OF 
MEMORY, INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS and GENERAL 
DERANGEMENT OF THE SYSTEM." The Sims remedy included a 
booklet, "What put my pipe out" and had an endorsement from 
Molesworth. "Our treatment removes the craving entirely," the company 
claimed. 108 Later in the 1920s, Molesworth's own "Smokecure" was 
marketed with the promise that it "banishes the tobacco habit" and 
"usually removes all craving in three days." It was still being offered in 
1930, with the statement that "it has been proved beyond doubt that 
smoking has caused cancer." 109 

Many of the cures involved using chemical preparations designed as 
mouthwashes that made the taste of tobacco unpleasant and created a 
sense of revulsion whenever the smoker attempted to light up. Daniel H. 
Kress's silver nitrate solution was one of these, while the Home Budget's 
own concoction was another. This women's magazine advertised a 
smoke cure consisting of "a mouth wash for the palate and a tonic for the 
stomach. . . . This treatment [for 12/6d ] invariably effects a cure," the 
medical adviser claimed. 110 Such preparations were frequently advertised 
in chemists shops, newspapers, and pharmacists' trade papers from 1912 
through to the 1940s, with more towards the latter period, as the cigarette 
habit gained greater hold. 111 

It is important to realise that these remedies appeared in popular 
magazines not noted for anti-tobacco views. The popular Australian 
periodical of the late 1930s, Man, for example, regularly featured these ads. 
Jack Elwood's smoking cure promised to stop a habit "both dangerous to 
the health and expensive to the pocket." 112 Also advertised were such 
products as the "master cigarette filter" designed to stop "nicotine 
poisoning." The company marketing this variation on the theme claimed 
that "your system can hold [only] so much nicotine. When saturation 
point is reached stomach ulcers often occur." 113 


107 Lone Hand, 1 June 1914, p. 73. 

108 Australian Bystander, 11 May 1922, no pag. given. 

109 Good Health, 20 May 1927, p. 19; 20 July 1930, p. 10. 

110 Home Budget 1 May 1926, p. 4; 1 January 1926, p. 6; 1 April 1926, p. 4,1 May 1926, p. 4. 

111 "a Cure for the Tobacco Habit," Life and Health, March-April 1930, p. 9; 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist , 21 September 1912, p. 385; 12 October 1912, p. 480; 
Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News , 17 February 1940; 17 September 1947. 

Man, July 1940, p. 117; November 1940, p. 118, 

113 Man , August 1940, p. 117. See also "Will Tobacco Cut You Off — in the prime of life?" 
Health and Physical Culture , 1 May 1935, p. 16; "Are You an Addict of Cigarette-itis," 
Sporting Life, February 1950, p. 63; April 1950, p. 60; March, 1950, p. 60. 
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How effective were these cures? Molesworth stated that "Since 1915 I have 
had nearly 5,000 applications for help to deliver them from the bondage of 
tobacco but in only about five per cent of them was the flesh strong 
enough to help the willingness of the spirit and only about thirty all told 
have expressed any gratitude for help." 114 It may have been that some of 
the cures were thought to be worse than the habit. According to one 
pharmacy journal, "those who have tried it [the mouthwash solution], 
however, complain of the disagreeable taste it leaves in the mouth for 
some time after use." 115 

An alternative to chemical treatment of the mouth, proposed in the 1940s, 
emphasised the importance of psychology to giving up. This approach 
involved denying the physically addictive qualities of nicotine, or playing 
them down at the expense of the designation of tobacco smoking as a habit, 
albeit a powerful and insidious one. As early as 1944, Reader's Digest ran 
an article by J. P. McEvoy entitled "Are You A Man or a Smokestack?" 
based on the twin themes of the health dangers of smoking and the alleged 
ease with which the correctly motivated could give it up. "Let doctors 
sustain you with figures proving that heavy smokers shorten their lives," 
the psychologist claimed. Smoking was, according to McEvoy, "a pattern 
of automatic acts". Smoking was "not an irresistible hunger (as for dope) 
or a consuming thirst (as for alcohol). Your system is not a slave to a drug; 
you are a slave to a habit. . While "the physical benefits of a tobacco-free 
life" were held to be "undeniable," the "mental life and the moral glow 
from conquering an enslaving habit add up to the most exhilarating 
satisfaction in the world." 116 

ii) THE ARGUMENTS 

a: The International Context of the Argument 

It is important to realise that Australian society was until 1901 a series of 
British colonies, and that intellectually as well as politically it was often 
dependent on outside sources of power and information. Much about the 
anti-tobacco movement echoed what was done and said elsewhere, 
particularly in Britain and the United States. Many of the arguments 
against tobacco were drawn from British and increasingly after 1900 from 
American sources. Many of the international sources in the form of books 
and periodicals were widely available in Australia. Medical evidence, for 
example, published in both Britain and America contained much data and 
argument on the topic of smoking and health. Often this data was taken 
up by anti-smoking advocates in Australia, and often also simply reprinted 
in an Australian periodical or newspaper. Significant reference was also 
made to the international debates by legislators when framing the Juvenile 
Smoking laws of the first decade of the twentieth century. Indeed, it is 


114 Molesworth, Downfall of Demos, p. 41. 

115 Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist, 21 September 1912, p. 385. 

116 Reader's Digest, December 1967, p.41-44, esp. pp. 42, 43 (quotes), reprinted from August 
1944 edition. 
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arguable that without the passage of similar laws in Japan, Great Britain 
and many American states, the Australian states would not have been 
spurred to carry their unrest against the upsurge in juvenile cigarette 
smoking as far as they did. The laws in Australia were frankly imitative of 
those proposed in Britain, and were stimulated by the widespread panic 
over the threat to imperial defence allegedly posed by decay and 
degeneracy in the nation’s youth. The apparent evidence of such 
deterioration provided in the rejection of recruits to the British army was 
paralleled by rejections of potential recruits to the American navy at the 
same time. The result in Australia was widespread panic over the moral 
and physical fabric of the nation, as well as heightened concern over the 
ability of the British Empire to defend itself. For a country on the edge of 
Asia and concerned always with the Yellow Peril, this was a potent 
anxiety. 117 

b: General Health Arguments 

A considerable part of the anti-smoking message was based on health 
issues. Anti-smoking activists and others suspicious of excessive tobacco 
consumption observed the ill-effects directly and indirectly. They even 
used statistics to back their case as would become popular in the 1950s and 
1960s under the sway of epidemiology. In general, the health case against 
tobacco rested on the issue of mortality but also included attention to ill- 
health, or morbidity, as well. Anti-tobacco activists always suspected and 
claimed that smokers lived shorter lives, but they had only anecdotal 
evidence to back them up. Particular cases of long-lived smokers were 
raised by supporters of tobacco, and nothing could be proven either way. 118 
Opponents of tobacco always argued that the long-lived smokers would 
have lived even longer and healthier lives, but also pointed to the bad 
example they gave to those with weak constitutions. The whole issue, 
however, remained tendentious until the 1930s, when the first hard 
evidence emerged through the new developments in statistics and record 
keeping which enabled more accurate statements about samples of whole 
populations to be made. Tobacco opponents seized in particular on the 
work of Johns Hopkins University Professor Raymond Pearl, whose study 
of 6813 cases found that "the smoking of tobacco was statistically associated 
with an impairment of life duration, and the amount or degree of this 
impairment increased as the habitual amount of smoking increased." 119 
George Dupain reported Pearl's research, while the M]A did not. "The 


117 See, for example. Grit, 23 February 1911, p. 8; NSWPD, 7 August 1900, p. 1619, on the 
Boer War contingents. "[WJhen the empire will be really in danger, when Great Britain 
will have come to her final death grapple with Russia, where will our contingents come 
from, unless we put a stop to the deterioration of the rising generation due to this abuse of 
tobacco in their juvenile years?" 

118 "Women Smokers and Old Age," Australasian Tobacco Journal, 30 April 1909, p. 18; also 
30 June 1909, p. 13. But see "Alcohol, Tobacco, and Longevity," Australasian Medical 
Gazette, 14 June 1913, p. 573, for early German evidence which was largely ignored by 
health authorities. 

119 Pearl, "Tobacco Smoking and Longevity," Science, 4 March 1938, pp. 216-17. 
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infallible conclusion" that Pearl had reached, said Dupain, was "that 
smoking definitely reduced the span of life." 120 

Despite the absence of reliable epidemiological studies and convincing 
statistics prior to the late 1930s, the health case against tobacco was regarded 
by anti-smoking activists as a strong one, and an essential part of the anti¬ 
smoking arsenal from 1880 to 1950. Some aspects of the health case were 
relatively minor effects often only mentioned in passing by activists. 

These, such as eye diseases and digestive upsets, can be dealt with fairly 
quickly. Activists and most medical authorities accepted that eye damage, 
especially the condition known as tobacco amblyopia was caused by 
excessive smoking. 121 Sir Thomas Anderson Stuart in his lecture to first 
world war troops, Hozv to be Fit, told them that "tobacco also affects the 
vision, it becomes blurred and dim." 122 Popular encyclopedias and 
medical guides mentioned the effect among the negative features. 123 Some 
Adelaide activists dramatised the message with the claim of cases in 
which boys had been "suddenly stricken blind, caused by excessive cigarette 
smoking." 124 The Wahroonga Sanitarium Superintendent Daniel Kress 
similarly exaggerated when he declared that "Probably every tobacco-user 
suffers more or less with tobacco blindness" and went even further to 
claim that the effects on the nerves of the eye merely illustrated the 
systematic nerve damage that tobacco inflicted because "nicotine, the 
active and poisonous principle of tobacco, has not the power to select and 
injure one nerve to the exclusion of others." 125 Not all activists depicted 
the effects as so stark or grim, and neither did doctors, who much more 
cautiously sought to delineate the specific illness of amblyopia and its 
relation to tobacco smoking. But on the general association with eye 
problems, they had no cause to doubt. One medical authority noted that 
"the relative infrequency of the affection in women than in men seems to 
depend entirely upon the habit of smoking being so much less common." 
Not that all smokers suffered. Age and individual susceptibility seemed to 
"lead to diminished resistance to the toxic effects of the tobacco." Different 
forms of smoking were also thought to have different risks. "Other things 
being equal, tobacco smoked in a pipe is more liable to lead to amblyopia 
than when smoked in the form of a cigar." 126 


120 Health and Physical Culture, 1 February 1940, p. 18. 

121 W.E. Dixon stated in 1928 that “Tobacco amblyopia stands alone in mischief so grave." 
"The Tobacco Habit," British Journal of Inebriety, vol. 25 (January 1928), pp. 114-15; Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston, "Medical Aspects of Tobacco," Lancet, 22 May 1926, p. 964; "Tobacco 
and Eyesight," Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 10 July 1935, p. 251; 
Encyclopedia Medica, vol. 10 (Edinburgh: William Green and Sons, 1899-1902), p.370; 
Molesworth, Doxtmfall of Demos, p. 13. 

122 How to be Fit, quoted in Molesworth, Downfall of Demos, p. 13. 

123 See, for example. World Book Encyclopedia, vol. 3 (Chicago: Quarrie Corp., 1946), p. 90; 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, 9th ed., vol. 23 (Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1898 ed.), 
p. 427; The Book of Popular Science (New York: The Grollier Society, 1963 and earlier 
editions), vol. 5, pp. 345-46. 

124 Broadcast Tract Mission, The Effect of Cigarette Smoking (n.p., n.d., c. 1930), pp. 9, 11. 

125 Kress, Tobacco Habit, p. 8. 

126 Encyclopedia Medica, vol. 1, 1899, p. 158 (also in 2nd ed., 1915, vol. 1, p. 293). 
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While eye problems had long been known to be tobacco-related, the 
insight into the impact on human digestion came much later. Critics of 
tobacco had long claimed it caused dyspepsia, 127 but this remained a 
relatively minor part of the indictment until the 1930s when a growing 
body of medical evidence indicated that tobacco could irritate the stomach 
to such an extent that ulcers might result. 128 Anti-smokers seized upon 
this research. George Dupain in Health and Physical Culture told readers 
in 1940 that "so general" had the observation of a connection between 
"systematic smoking" and "recurrent gastric and duodenal ulcers" that 
"clinicians are beginning to wonder whether smoking is not a cause of 
gastric ulcers.” 129 The White Ribbon Signal linked "the increase in female 
victims" to "the great spread of smoking among women". A Brisbane 
doctor had made a special study of women patients, and concluded that 
"nicotine irritation" was "at the root of the trouble." As in the earlier case 
of eye disease, a consensus rapidly developed concerning this particular 
problem in the late 1930s. Even the Sydney Morning Herald's medical 
correspondent, often sceptical about tobacco-relate disease, warned in 1938 
that where ulcers had already been contracted, "smoking must be 
absolutely forbidden." 130 Other commentators, like those in Australasian 
Pharmaceutical Notes and News, wondered whether tobacco caused or 
merely stimulated ulcer development, but suspected the latter. 131 

c. Cancer 

c. (i): Lung, Mouth, Tongue, Lip 

The incidence of cancer in most western societies including Australia rose 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Popular belief has it 
that the association between tobacco and cancer is a new popular concern, 
a product of the period since the Doll and Bradford Hill studies began to be 
published in 1950. In fact, medical authorities were well aware of possible 
links early in the twentieth century and even in the nineteenth century 
and these fears became part of the public discourse. The general public 
were rather more concerned, as it turns out, than were most doctors. 

New South Wales parliamentarian Dr. Andrew Ross, author of the first 
juvenile smoking law passed in Australia, went so far as to claim that all 
cancer could be traced from tobacco. Ross said in the NSW Parliament in 
October 1901 that "smoking was at the root of all the cancer that existed." 
And further : "If honourable members had seen as he had seen, the 
woeful results of tobacco-smoking, in the shape of cancer, they would 


127 E.g,, Cole, Apples and Tobacco, p. 21; Daniel H. Kress, 'Tobacco and its Evils," Herald 
of Health, 1 August 1901, p. 175. 

128 ’Tobacco and Health," Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 10 May 1937, p. 
151. 

129 George Dupain, "Smoking and National Fitness," Health and Physical Culture, 1 
October 1940, p. 15. 

130 Sydney Morning Herald, 18 May 1937, p. 22; see also McClelland, "Dare We Smoke?" 
Grit, 3 June 1937, p. 2. 

131 Tobacco and Health," p. 151. 
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readily support the bill." 132 Even then, the link was not newly minted. 
Colonial surgeons like Dr. Bemcastle and Francis Campbell drew attention 
to the possible carcinogenic features of tobacco as early as the 1850s, 133 and 
it continued to be mentioned in anti-smoking propaganda after 1900, but 
rarely was it, before the 1920s, a major part of the negative argument. Cole, 
for example, only mentioned the disease in passing as part of an immense 
list of the maladies associated with smoking. 134 This reflected the obvious 
fact that cancer itself was not a prominent disease until after 1900 in 
Australia, and that lung cancer was still rare until the 1930s. The only 
exception to the relative neglect of cancer in anti-smoking propaganda 
prior to 1914 came from the issue of oral cancers. 


Since most tobacco smoking occurred through pipes prior to the 1920s, it is 
not surprising that attention focused on the impact that pipe smoking had 
on the rising incidence of cancer that many medical and other health 
authorities observed. Popular and medical concern with tobacco and 
cancer differed, therefore, from the post 1950s period in the concern with 
different sites of cancer linked to the different smoking practices of the two 
periods. Today, lung cancer is feared, but then it was primarily mouth 
related cancers. Significantly these oral cancers could be readily linked with 
smoking by direct observation and inspection, a procedure rendered much 
more difficult later by the hidden nature of lung cancer. Most attention 
focused on oral cancers for a second reason: because the incidence of these 
was quite high. As early as 1896, statistics presented to the Australasian 
Medical Gazette by George Mullin, drawn from the records of the 
Government Statistician in Sydney, showed men in New South Wales 
getting tongue cancer at twelve times the rate of women, and lip cancer at 
sixteen times the rate. Mullin drew attention to these facts, as did almost 
every other medical commentator of the time. 135 More comprehensive 
statistics for tongue cancer derived from the Commonwealth Statistician 
for 1908 showed men dying of cancer of the tongue at 195 times the rate of 
women; by 1937, the figure had dropped to 100 times the female rate. 136 
(Breast cancer, to put matters into perspective, and stomach cancer, both 
recorded higher rates them tongue cancer, and that for skin cancer was on a 
par with tongue cancer.) 

Despite differences over methods of treatment and prophylactics, both 
fringe and regular medical authorities acknowledged that smoking a pipe 
increased the risk of lip cancer and cancer of the buccal cavity. Campbell's 
1850 treatise cited English authority Sir Astley Cooper: "most of the cases of 


132 bISWPD, 8 October 1901 p. 1990; also, for another citation, SAPD, 20 September 1905, p. 
304. 

133 Bemcastle, Australian Snake Bites: Their Treatment and Cure / The Use and Abuse of 
Tobacco, p. 25; Campbell, A Commentary on the Uses and Abuses of Tobacco, pp. 110-11. 

134 Cole, Apples and Tobacco, p. 21; See Broadcast Tract Mission, The Effect of Cigarette 
Smoking (Adelaide, The Mission, n.d.), p. 9. 

135 Australasian Medical Gazette, 20 January 1896, p. 4. 

136 Commonwealth Dept, of Health, Report of the Tenth Australia-New Zealand Cancer 
Conference, Wellington, 15th-17th February 1934 (n.p.: Dept, of Health, 1934), A7. 
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cancer of the lip, that fell under his care, were occasioned by the use of 
tobacco pipes." Campbell "verified" this observation "frequently" in his 
"own practice in this colony especially." He added that "I have lately had 
two fatal cases of cancer of the tongue ascribable to the same cause." 137 
Julius Bemcastle in the 1850s also found links with pipe smoking in the 
colonies. He operated on a forty-year-old man to remove a cancer of the 
lip "brought on by smoking" but afterwards the patient continued to 
smoke. "The warning was not sufficient and ... he persisted in smoking," 
and died from the growth two years after the operation, Bemcastle 
reported. Bemcastle cited other cases caused by tobacco smoke and made 
clear that in his opinion the connection was widespread and 
observable. 138 

By the turn of the century, activists used the examples of lip, tongue and 
mouth cancer as a stock in trade of the attack on pipe smoking. D.H. Kress, 
in The Tobacco Habit noted that smoking "often" caused mouth or 
tongue cancer. 139 Kress also wrote upon “Cancer,- Its Increase, Cause, and 
Cure" in his magazine. Good Health, in which he subscribed to the 
commonplace "irritation theory" that "cancerous growths usually make 
their appearance at a point that has been subject to local irritation." Kress 
concluded: "Cancer of the lip or mouth is common, but is almost wholly 
confined to men. It is principally caused by the local irritation produced by 
the pipe or the application of nicotine." 140 

Knowledge of the probable causes of lip and mouth cancer was not limited 
to anti-smoking activists. The tobacco trade admitted that knowledge of 
the disease newly published in 1902 was "a case of old wine in a new 
bottle." 141 Not only did some sympathetic doctors and all anti-smoking 
agitators acknowledge the link. Health authorities warned of the danger. 
The Victorian Department of Public Health's Health Bulletin 
acknowledged the link throughout the 1920s. "Cancer of the lip," Sir 
George Syme told a public meeting in Prahran Health Centre in 1926 on 
behalf of the Cancer Propaganda Committee of the British Medical 
Association of Australia, "is almost confined to men, and especially to 
men who smoke, and to smokers who smoke clay pipes with rough stems, 
or who smoke excessively, especially cigarettes without a holder." 142 The 

137 Campbell, A Commentary on the Uses and Abuses of Tobacco, pp. 110-11. 

138 Bemcastle, Australian Snake Bites: Their Treatment and Cure/ The Use and Abuse of 
Tobacco, p. 25. 

139 Kress,TobflCCo Habit, p. 12. 

140 But as a vegetarian and Seventh Day Adventist, Kress differed from some other anti¬ 
tobacco authorities in arguing that "local irritation exists only as an exciting cause.” It "can 
only produce the disease in a cancerous subject, in one whom there exists a predisposition to 
this disease." In Kress’s case, the predisposition came from wrong living in general, and bad 
diet in particular. Tobacco merely formed part of the cluster of behaviours among people 
excited by inferior diets with excessive sweets or condiments. Good Health, 1 October 1902, 
p. 151. 

141 Australian Tobacco Journal, 23 October 1902, p. 5. 

142 Sir George Syme, "Cancer and Its Control," Health Bulletin, no. 8 (October-December 
1926), p. 228; also see K.G. Colquohoun, "Some Potential Dangers in Regard to Cancer," 
Health Bulletin, no. 12 (October-December 1927): 390. 
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Victorian Department of Health published this and several other warnings 
against the use of pipes in the 1920s and 1930s. 

A popularising handbook produced by the Anti-Cancer Council of Victoria 
in 1940 summed up the general public's knowledge in the inter-war 
period. What Every Adult Should Know about Cancer held "bad teeth, the 
excessive use of tobacco, syphilis, and other chronic infections" 
responsible for many cancers of the mouth. Cancer of the lip was "chiefly 
a disease of men" in which "many cases" were "due to the irritation of a 
pipe, cigar, or cigarette." The handbook stopped short of telling men not to 
smoke but did recommend that the "excessive use" of tobacco was "quite 
remediable" and that for this reason, argued that "mouth cancers are 
largely preventable.” 143 

Public attention to this problem received further reinforcement through 
the interest of the dentistry profession. The Dental Journal of Australia 
from the 1920s the 1940s published many articles noting the smoking-oral 
cancer link. This reflected the concern of this profession with oral hygiene. 
See, for example. Dr. E.M. Josephson, "The Effect of Tobacco Smoking 
upon the Teeth and the Tissues of the Mouth," which concluded that 
"tobacco smoking, like all other pleasant habits, is a damaging habit, and it 
is upon the dental tissues and the tissues of the mouth that the first the 
first damaging effects become evident." 144 .Another dentist wrote as late as 
1942 that "the relation of cancer to smoking has not been studied as 
thoroughly as its importance justifies. . While the author conceded that 
the subject remained controversial, he argued that "the increase in cancer 
of the lungs may be due to the enormous increase in cigarette smoking 
and the inhalation of cigarette smoke." 145 Other writers advised dentists 
and the patients how they could cut down on the risks, for example by not 
inhaling or using a cigarette holder. 146 

Publication of this series of articles was part of the editorial policy of the 
Dental Journal of Australia. Several articles urged dental professionals to 
pay close attention to the inspection of the mouth, tongue and lips to help 
screen patients at risk and those with early symptoms. Dr. Franz Buschke 
and Simeon T. Cantril, in "The Dentist and Cancer," 147 noted the 
favourable prospects for combating oral cancers: "The dentist has an 
unequalled chance for the early recognition of tumours of the oral cavity. . 

. . So far, no other field of medicine succeeded in educating the public for 
such a regular examination as has dentistry." Most of these articles were 
republished from overseas, often from American publications, and their 
impact on the practice of dentistry in this country remains unknown. It is 

143 What Every Adult Should Know about Cancer: A Handbook prepared by the Anti- 
Cancer Council of Victoria (Melbourne: Anti-Cancer Council of Victoria, 1940), pp. 9, 12. 

144 E.M. Josephson, "The Effect of Tobacco Smoking upon the Teeth and the Tissues of the 
Mouth," Dental Journal of Australia, 1 June 1931, p. 347. 

145 C.A. Rosenbaum, "Cancer of the Oral Cavity," Dental Journal of Australia, December 
1942, p. 580. 

146 pjerre-C. Fouques, "Smoking," Dental Journal of Australia, 1 March 1937, p. 188. 

147 Dental Journal of Australia, Octoberl940, pp. 625-26. 
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likely-that the medical case against tobacco cancer was disseminated 
through dentists, who had the opportunity to make periodic inspections 
and advise their patients on the general issue of smoking. 148 

c. (ii): The Search for a Cause of Cancer 

Medical authorities concerned with lip cancer faced the dilemma that 
simultaneously cancer seemed to increase right across the field. Though 
not an important part of the indictment prior to 1920, broader concerns 
about the effects of cigarettes soon reflected this rising incidence of the 
disease of cancer in Australia. Cancer rates were lower than in the UK but 
rising just as they were there. George Mullin, Physician to the Hospice for 
the Dying in Sydney, and formerly an assistant physician at St. Vincent's 
Hospital, studied the statistics for New South Wales and noted in 1896 that 
the cancer rate in the colony was "probably one of the lowest... of all 
civilised counties in the world.” Nevertheless, he expressed alarm because 
"there can be little doubt that cancer, as a cause of death, is increasing in 
New South Wales." 149 Similarly Dr. Harry Brookes Allen, Professor of 
Anatomy and Pathology at the University of Melbourne, noted in 1902 
that the number of deaths attributable to cancer has risen in the past thirty 
years to 1900 for males from 2.65 per 10,000 to 5.91; and for females from 
2.86 to 5.30. 150 By the 1920s, concern over the spread of cancer had well and 
truly spread through to the general public, and received considerable 
attention in the popular press of that decade. 

At first, medical authorities maintained their earlier interest in the 
smoking cancer link. Articles in the Australasian Medical Gazette 
continued to acknowledge the suspected links with lip cancer and 
occasionally argued that the broader issue of cancer might be linked to the 
products of smoking in the same or a similar way. Dr. J. Burton Cleland 
was soon to be a prominent Adelaide University Professor and influential 
member of the Council on Industrial Research, forerunner of the CSIRO, 
and had been a Cancer Research Scholar at London Hospital. He spoke of 
the lip cancer/pipe connection in 1906, and even went on to speculate 
about the connection between stomach cancer and smoking. "All 
authorities agree," he argued "that carcinoma of the stomach is commoner 
in males—the smokers—than in females." Cleland speculated that "the 
irritant" in the form of tar might be swallowed by the smoker, "especially 
one who smokes between meals or fasting, when the products of tobacco 
combustion reaching an empty stomach would be rapidly absorbed and 
correspondingly toxic.” 151 

By the 1920s, professional medical opinion had begun to shift. Despite the 
rising incidence of a wide range of cancers, including the apparent increase 


148 One way of pursuing this would be through oral history, another would be by looking at 
the case histories of affected patients and how the diagnosis was achieved. 

149 Australasian Medical Gazette, 20 January 1896, p. 1. 

150 Good Health, 1 October 1902, p. 151. 

151 Australasian Medical Gazette, 20 June 1906, p. 280. 
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in the then rather obscure form of cancer, lung cancer, it was now left 
essentially to lay persons active in the anti-tobacco agitation to make the 
case alone. In this difficult task, Molesworth was the leader in bringing the 
tobacco/cancer connection to the attention of the public in the 1920s. He 
urged readers of the Sydney Morning Herald in 1921 to consider the links, 
and returned to the discussion again in 1923 and intermittently in the 
years to his death in 1934. Molesworth attacked the emphasis in the 
medical profession on finding what we would today call a "magic bullet' 
to cure cancer in the form of radium, and urged the importance of 
prevention. Molesworth looked around for what had changed in human 
habits to explain the upsurge of cancer. He reasoned that the explanation 
could only be found in "the habit of smoking, especially the cult of the 
cigarette" which had "abnormally increased" in tandem with the cancer 
epidemic. "During my recent visit to England the phenomenal growth of 
this habit was the one thing that forced itself upon me after an absence of 
many years.” "Uncontrolled consumption" of tobacco via cigarette 
smoking, he hypothesised, had through the toxic properties of tobacco 
smoke weakened "the body's defence against the attacks of diseases" and 
"should be investigated as one probable cause of cancer." 152 Molesworth 
published a series of further letters to the Herald on this subject over the 
next few years, amplifying these points. Other opponents of smoking 
joined in this public debate. One correspondent, E. M. Shaw of Randwick 
sprang to Molesworth’s defence and emphasised that "cancer is increasing 
alarmingly" and that "human beings have unnaturally drugged 
themselves for centuries with alcohol and nicotine." 153 Another, Mr. A. 
Charlton, said: "Contemporaneous with the increase of tobacco-smoking 
is the enormous increase of cancer. Investigation has demonstrated that 
cancer of the tongue, lips, etc., is undoubtedly caused by tobacco¬ 
smoking." 154 

The medical establishment was affronted at Molesworth’s suggestions. 

One correspondent, "Medico", found it astounding that "if some man on 
the street says cancer is caused by sins of commission and omission .. . 
everyone sits up and takes notice. Everyone avoids the true issue, i.e., 
research based on scientific facts". "Medico" felt that bio-chemists and 
pathologists would have to combine their talents if progress were to be 
made. He expressed contempt for the forerunner of epidemiology — "the 
usual cancer research— yards of statistics" which proved nothing in his 
view. Otherwise, "Medico” could not explain why women, who were still 
largely non-smokers, fell victim to cancer and why "the black races, male 
and female, both heavy smokers," were "not prone to this disease." He 
challenged Molesworth to explain this anomaly. 155 


152 Sydney Morning Herald, 5 September 1921, p. 10. 

153 To the Sydney Morning Herald, 19 November 1923, cited in Molesworth, Downfall of 
Demos, p. 97. 

154 Sydney Morning Herald, 3 October 1928. 

155 Molesworth, Downfall of Demos, pp. 95-96. 
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This exchange encapsulated tne airrerences Detween medical opinion and 
popular anxiety. From the 1920s onwards, professional medicine adopted 
the strategy of scientific research based largely upon laboratory exploration 
of the actual links to try to explain how cancerous growths developed. 
Secondarily, in response to the continuing failure of their efforts to 
understand cancer adequately because of its complexity, they resorted to 
the strategy of high technology in the form of x-rays and radium 
treatment. They became immune to popular suggestion, and neglected, at 
least in Australia epidemiological research into cancer. Epidemiology 7 was 
alfgady-nrrll deveiriped in the area of public fteaiui policy, but doctors 
chiefly recognised the application of such techniques to the more 
prevalent infectious diseases of the late nineteenth century, such as 
tuberculosis. 156 The rising incidence of cancer in the 1920s was a subject of 
considerable discussion in the press, and the British empire cancer 
congresses indicated growing concern among doctors too. But strategies of 
prevention, on the model of the infectious diseases, was not widely 
discussed. Dr. John W. Springthorpe, President of the Society for the 
Health of Women and Children of Victoria and a prominent health 
educator in that state, agreed with Molesworth that the issue of prevention 
had been given only lip service in medical training. He noted the "failure 
of our own Faculty of Medicine to place Health v. Disease amongst its 
primary obligations." He and his allies had "thrice appealed to the Faculty 
to reform its procedures, including Mental and Physical Hygiene—in 
vain." In his Report on Health Education to the Victorian Parliament in 
1928, Springthorpe admitted that "while we talk of 'Prevention' with our 
lips, it is still far from our procedure and practice." 157 

One result of this shift in the focus of medical research to cures was 
declining interest in tobacco-related lip cancer, and therefore in the general 
hypothesis that cancer could be related to either the tars or nicotine carried 
in tobacco smoke. Medical and dental authorities had often expressed 
doubts that pipe smoking was the only cause of lip, tongue, or mouth 
cancer. Mouth cancer they had long linked to jagged teeth or ill-fitting 
dentures which caused irritation to the buccal cavity and syphilis was said 
to be implicated in the incidence of cancer of the tongue. But in a novel 
move, the experts now noted that lip cancer seemed to correlate with the 
exposure of northern, Anglo-Celtic Europeans to the sun, and sun cancer 
therefore seemed to be implicated. A report bearing the authoritative 
imprimatur of the British Ministry of Health published in a leading 
British journal, the Practitioner, in 1930 cast doubt on the existence of any 


156 For a review of knowledge in the field of epidemiology in this period, see D. Lilienfeld, 
et al. Threads of Epidemiological History," in Lilienfeld et al. Foundations of 
Epidemiology (photocopy without publication details, Clayton Utz Library). 

157 See Australasian Pharmaceutical Notes and News, 10 November 1931, pp. 389-90; and 
Molesworth, "Prevention v. Cure” in ibid., 10 October 1931, p. 327. See also John W. 
Springthorpe, Therapeutics, Dietetics and Hygiene: An Australian Text-book (Melbourne: 
James Little, 1914). At the time Springthorpe was Senior Physician to Melbourne Hospital 
and Dean of the Faculty of Dentistry at the University of Melbourne. 
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